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A VISIT TO THE HOPI INDIANS 


Last month, our journey took us to the Navajo Indian reservation, 
where we learned many interesting things about the Indians. 

But listen, boys and girls, I know of a place where there are some 
more Indians, even more interesting than the ones whom we visited 
last month. 

“What! more real live Indians>?’’ asks Fred. 

Yes, more really, truly, live Indians. I visited them one summer. 
They are called the Hopi Indians, and like the Navajos, they live 
away out in the heart of the Painted Desert region. 

“Do they weave blankets?” asks Mary. 

Very few of these Indians are blanket weavers, but many of them 
make beautiful pottery and baskets. Come, let us take an imaginary 
trip to the Hopi reservation, and see for ourselves the interesting way 
in which these people live. , 

As we shall have to travel a long, long way across country, let 
us go in a big motor truck. 
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“All aboard! let’s go!” shouts Frank, as we all climb up into the 
truck, and away we go. We cross the Navajo reservation, and see 
a number of Navajo huts, such as we saw last month. 

Our journey takes us through the big Zuni forest with its beautiful 
pine trees, over a high mountain, and out once more into the desert. 


We see many huge rock formations with almost straight sides and 
flat tops, which are called “mesas.”” This word in the Spanish lan- 
guage means “‘tables;”’ and, sure enough, these look like giant tables. 

Let everybody keep his eyes open sharp for a big long mesa with 
a narrow opening near the center of it, for we are now in Hopiland. 
and if we watch carefully, perhaps we shall be able to see the village: 
perched away up on top of the cliff. 

“Look! Look! Look!’ shouts Howard, pointing off in th 
distance. “I see the houses.” 

As sure as can be, there they are, nestled away up on the top o' 
the mesa, glistening in the sunlight, like a part of the cliff itself. 

The Hopi Indians have always been a peace-loving people 
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Hundreds of years ago, their ancestors built these stone houses upon 
the high cliffs for protection from the warlike tribes. 

We have already discovered that water is very scarce in this sec- 
tion of the country, and we are all very glad when the truck rolls up 
to a nice big spring of water, and stops. 

The Indians would not be able to live in this locality if it were 
not for this spring, and they are very grateful for it. In the summer, 
they gather around the spring, and have what is called the flute dance. 
This dance, like most of the other Indian dances, is a religious cere- 
mony. It is one of the ways they have of thanking God for the water 
which they have had during the past year, and of praying for the water 
supply for the year to come. 

This makes us think that we, too, should be very thankful for even 
the water that we drink, because plenty of water is necessary in order 
to keep our bodies in good condition. 

The Hopi Indians have always been known as a friendly people, 
and we are soon to find this out for ourselves. While we are taking 
a short rest near the spring, a pleasant-faced Indian woman comes up, 
carrying a heavy water jar on her back. We speak to her, and she 
kindly asks us to come up and visit her home on the mesa top. My! 
aren’t we fortunate! Last month, we were invited to visit a Navajo 
home and now we are invited to be the guests of a real Hopi family. 

After she has filled her water jar, we follow her up a narrow 
winding pathway. Up, up, up we go, having a hard time to keep up 
with our hardy Indian friend who climbs quickly in spite of her heavy 
load. For many years, the Indians have had to carry their food, 
water, and fuel up this steep trail, on their backs, and of course they 
are used to it. 

As we come up over the edge of the cliff, we see one of the most 
wonderful little cities possible to imagine, and we wonder if we are 
not really in fairyland. The houses are built of rock brought from 
the plains below on the backs of the builders, many years ago. Some 
of the buildings are two stories, and some are three stories high, and 
instead of stairways, little ladders are used to get to the upper stories. 

See, there goes a Hopi girl up one of the ladders, carrying a 
heavy jar of corn meal on her head. She does not touch either the 
ladder or the jar with her hands, and we marvel at the ease with which 
she makes the ascent. 

And look at that old man carrying a load of wood on his back, 
so large that we can scarcely see where the wood leaves off and the 
man begins. 

But here we are at our friend’s home. Let us go in and see what 
isinside. On the floor, in one corner of the room, there is a large stone 
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slab divided into three parts. A Hopi girl is sitting on her knees, with 
a smaller stone in her hands, grinding corn into meal. She crushes and 
grinds the corn in the first section; then she grinds it still finer in the 
next section. By the time she has ground it through the three different 
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“There goes a Hopi girl up one of the ladders.” 


sections, it is fine enough to be used in making bread, pudding, and other 
dishes which make up the diet of the Hopis. Sometimes two or three 
grinders work together, each putting the corn through one part of the 
process. 

“Oh! look in here,” says Howard. 
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Following his directions, we look into a little room adjoining the 
main building. Here we see an Indian mother seated beside a little 
stone stove. The top of the stove is made of a smooth flat stone, and 
on this she is baking a kind of corn bread, as thin as tissue paper. 

First she greases the stone; then she dips her hand into the bow] 
of corn batter by her side, and with a quick sweep of her hand, spreads 
the batter over the hot stone. We wonder how she does it without 
burning her fingers. 

When the bread is baked, she rolls it up into little rolls, and we 
are delighted when she gives us each a piece to taste. ‘This bread is 
called piki, or paper bread, and is one of the principal foods of the 
Hopis. 

We stop for a few minutes to watch an Indian woman who is 
making pottery, and we begin to think that all of the Hopis are hard 
workers, which is true. While the women are doing the work about 
the homes, the men are busy caring for the sheep, the crops, and trad- 
ing their produce. 

After thanking our friends for entertaining us in such a splendid 
way, we start down the winding path to where our truck is awaiting 
us. 

“Oh! look at that funny donkey,” says George, pointing to a 
peculiar looking head, sticking out from behind a big rock beside the 
path. And sure enough, there is a little white burro with about half 
of each ear missing. He looks so funny that in spite of his serious 
handicap, we can hardly keep from laughing. 

An Indian boy comes past and tells us that whenever a burro goes 
into a Hopi corn field, a little piece of one of the burro’s ears is clipped 
off to punish him. Judging from 
the amount missing from this one’s 
ears, we feel that he must be an 
old offender. This of course 
seems very cruel to us, but we 
must remember that although the 
Indians live very beautiful lives \ 
in many ways, still they do some 
things that do not entirely agree 
with our ideas of living. 

But I feel very sure that 
none of us will ever again think ei 
of the Indians as being bad people ef 
who like to hurt little boys and 
girls, will we? *“‘She crushes and grinds the corn.” 
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Perhaps to many of us, this imaginary trip has been almost like 
some of the fairy stories which we have read in books, and yet the 
Indian village that we have visited is a really, truly Indian village on 
the Hopi Indian reservation in Arizona, and the things that we have 
seen are only a very few of the many interesting things that the Indians 
do in their daily lives. 


PALS 


I’m the best pal that I ever had: I like to be with Me. 
I like to sit and tell Myself things confidentially. 


I often sit and ask Me if I shouldn’t or I should, 
I find that My advice to Me is always pretty good. 


{ never got acquainted with Myself ’til here of late. 
I find Myself a bully chum, I treat Me simply great. 


-I talk with Me, and walk with Me, and show Me right and wrong, 
I never knew how well Myself and Me could get along. 


I never try to cheat Me; I’m as truthful as can be, 
No matter what may come or go, I’m on the square with Me. 


It’s great to know Yourself and have a pal that’s all Your own. 
To be such company for Yourself, You’re never left alone. 


You'll try to dodge the masses, and You'll find the crowds a joke, 
If you'll only treat Yourself as well as You do other folk. 


I’ve made a study of Myself, compared Me with the lot, 
And I’ve finally concluded I’m the best friend that I’ve got. 


Just get together with Yourself, and trust Yourself with You, 
You'll be surprised how well Yourself will like You, if You do. 
Author Unknown to Us. ] 


A RULE 


If you would be happy the whole day long, 
Think kindly, speak kindly, never do wrong. 
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A STORY OF TWO SLATES 
Mary Lewis Lawson 


HAVE a slate to write on at school. I can write on it, 
and I can rub out the writing, if I want to. Sometimes 
my slate is all nice and clean, and | begin to write on 
it; but I write too fast and the words and letters don’t 
look nice, somehow. Then I rub some of them out 
with my finger, and I write other words, but that does 
not look very neat either, for I did not rub the slate 
clean; it looks smeary, and the new words don’t show 


plainly. 

One day, my teacher said that if I would take my sponge and 
wipe my slate all clean and would write more slowly, that she was 
sure that my slate would look a lot better. I made up my mind that 
I would do as she said. 

I washed my slate all over and got it as clean as could be, and 
then I wrote what she told me to. I had to go much more slowly. 
It took me a lot longer, and I was tired enough to quit; but my teacher 
is very kind, and she told me that she knew I could do well if I tried. 
She said that she would help me all she could, but that of course it 
must be my own work, as I would never learn if some one else did it 
for me. While she talked, I forgot about being tired, and worked 
harder than ever. Pretty soon the lesson was done, and she said my 
slate looked very neat and nice. She gave me such a good mark that | 
went home with a hop, skip, and a jump. 

When I told mother about it at our special bedtime hour that 
we always have, she asked me if I knew that I had another slate to 
write on? I was surprised; I said, 

. “Oh! no, Mother, I have only the one at school.” Then she 
said, 

“Oh! you must have forgotten the other one you have. You've 
had it a long, long time.” 

She let me guess for awhile, but I could not seem to remember 
where or what my other slate was, though I knew I must have one, if 
she said so. 

Pretty soon Mother gave one of her “‘fun’”’ laughs and said, 

“Why, your other slate is your mind!” 

And then she told me a wonderful story about it, and I am going 
to tell all you other children. Do you know why? Because you have 
one just exactly like mine! 

She said, “When you came to me, a wee little baby, you could 
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do just three things: eat, and sleep, and cry when you were hungry. 
You brought with you a nice clean little slate with not a mark on it. 
You were too little to write on it then, so it stayed clean for a long, 
long while. Then one day something happened that you did not quite 
like, and you had just one way of showing it.” 

After a pause, she said, “Can you guess what that way was? 
It was crying. So you cried a cross cry, and that minute you put the 
first mark on your slate, and it was an ugly little scratch. You put a 
lot of pretty marks on it also—cooings, smiles, kisses, and hugs. But 
once in a while, down would go a scratch. But as you did not know 
what things you were putting on your slate, of course you were too 
little to know anything about a way to rub some of them off. 

“Then, when you were three years old, you wrote the word 
‘anger’ on your slate, when you slapped a little playmate. For the 
first time I taught you how to rub it out and how to write ‘love,’ as 
you kissed the wee friend whom you had slapped. 

“After that you began to write on the slate a little more that had 
to be rubbed out. Then last September, when you were six years old 
and started to school, you began to do a lot of writing, both nice and 
ugly. But you knew how to rub out the ugly words and keep the slate 
clean, for Mother taught you in a different way. That is why you did 
not know about your other ‘slate.’ Suppose we call your mind your 
‘slate.’ That will be fun. You can tell me about the words you have 
written and those you have rubbed out, and no one will know our secret 
but just ourselves. 

““The words on this slate are your spoken words, as well as the 
unspoken words which are your thoughts. To rub them out means to 
say out loud or to think to yourself, ‘I don’t like that word or thought 
on my slate. I am going to rub it right off, and write a better one over 
it.” If you try to do that, every time, rubbing the ugly ones off and 
putting the best one you can think of in its place, soon there won’t be 
any room on your slate for words that have to be rubbed out, for your 
slate will be quite full of the other kind.” 

Mother and I think this is going to be a dandy game, and she 
says that if we keep it up, by the time I am a big boy, I shall have a 
cleaner mind-slate than those who do not play this game. She says 
that if we can help you by telling you more about how to play this 
game, we won't keep it a secret, but will share it with you. 

Why don’t you start this game, too? 
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GOD'S STORIES IN THE ROCKS 


The time in which the coal beds were formed and in which fossils 
were locked up in rocks, was called the Paleozoic (Pay-lee-o-zo-ic) 
time. 

In this lesson we shall not study the rocks, except as treasure 
houses in which are stored remains of animals, plants, shells, etc., which 
lived long ago. This study is called by a long name, paleontology, 
and means, simply, the study of fossils, or things that have lived in other 
days and that have been preserved by nature in the rocks. 

Recently three of us children made several trips to the Kansas 
State House, and to the museum at Washburn College, for no other 
purpose than to study the fossils and to make little sketches of them for 
this lesson. 

In the solid rock, we found perfectly preserved, a large turtle, 
fishworms, ferns, leaves of all kinds, shells, rain marks, and many other 
things, which were on the earth, ages and ages ago. 

Are these not marvelous stories which we read in the stones, and 
should we not be very thankful for them? If every book in the world 
should be destroyed, we could even then read, correctly and accur- 
ately, from the rocks, the complete history of the earth, from its be- 
ginning to the present tine. 

In the rocks we find truth. We truly know this, because what 
we find are more than pictures; they are impressions of the things them- 
selves, and even a part of the things themselves have been left on the 
stone pages, for us to see with our own eyes and to touch with our hands. 

One day, a teacher of natural science took his pupils out into the 
groves, on the hillsides, and along the streams, for study by observa- 
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tion. Seated on an old log beside a beautiful stream, his eyes earnestly 
fixed on a grand old bowlder, he read, by the aid of his microscope, 
a most interesting story. 


‘He read, by the aid of his microscope, a most interesting story.” 


The rock had come many miles from the place where it then 
rested. The teacher even told the direction whence it came. Every 
little mark or scratch was full of meaning and served as a link in the 


beautiful story. 
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From another rock, upon which were seen little indentations, the 
teacher read of a rainstorm which fell in large drops, ages and ages 
ago, about noon on a very hot day. He also read that the wind had 
quickly covered the raindrop impressions with a layer of loose sand. 

It surprises us to know that, through understanding and with 
the seeing eye, so much may be read from what appears to be a cold, 
dumb stone. The teacher knew that the day on which the storm oc- 
curred must have been hot or the marks would not have dried so 
quickly. The sun would have to be very hot, so he read that the drops 
fell about the middle of the day when the sun is the hottest. He knew 
that the impressions had been quickly covered with sand, for, if they 
had not been covered, they could not have been thus preserved. 
Later, the sand and water were pressed closely together and the solid 
rock was formed. 

Near Forest City, South Dakota, in a country that once was 
inhabited only by Indians, and just across the Missouri River from 
what is now knewn as the Sioux Indian Reservation, there is a large 
rock—large enough for a dozen people to sit on at one time. The 
Indians call it ““Medicine Rock,” and on it are many perfect impres- 
sions of handprints and footprints. The Indians say that these are the 
handprints and footprints of the Great Spirit, and those who are called 
“medicine men,” often go to the rock to talk to the Great Spirit. We 
know that these handprints and footprints were made just as the rain- 
drop impressions were made. 

The Great Spirit is within you and me, and within everybody 
and everything. We may talk with him at any moment, for he is al- 
ways with us. Knowing this about the Great Spirit, is like putting a 
rock foundation under all our thoughts and our acts. 

This understanding of the Great Spirit is the foundation of which 


Jesus Christ spoke when he said, “Upon this rock I will build my 
church.” 


Dear W ees, 


Beginning with the March number, our magazine will 
contain forty-eight pages, instead of forty. We know that 
you will like the change, because there will be more stories, 
more poems, and more pictures for your enjoyment. 

With much love, 
Wee Wisdom. 
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February is valentine month. 

St. Valentine’s Day originated many hundreds of years ago. 
In those early times, it was a festival in which special respect was shown 
to a number of saints and martyrs, each of whom had borne the name 
of Valentine. 

Later, in England and in parts of the continent of Europe, St. 
Valentine’s Day was celebrated in a way not at all like the original 
festival. In this new way of keeping February 14, it ‘Was called lover’s 
day. One of the customs was to put the names of young men and 
young women into a box, then the names were drawn out, in pairs. 
The young man and the young woman whose names were drawn at 
the same time, had to exchange presents. 

The valentine boxes which we have at school and at parties, 
must be a continuation of that earlier valentine box custom. 

A pretty legend of St. Valentine’s Day, would have us believe 
that the birds which have been wintering in the South, select their mates 
on that day, and make ready for their journey to the North. 

I do not wish to say whether I believe this legend or not. But | 
will say that on St. Valentine’s Day, I always think of it. And think- 
ing of it, I fancy that I can hear the whirring of little wings, that I can 
see trim little heads turning this way and that, as the birds flit about to 
talk over the important event with their friends. I fancy that I can 
understand how their hearts are pounding with excitement, and all the 
thrills which come before their taking wing for the great trip. 

And then I seem to hear them talking. Some of their words are 
only exclamations of joy, but sometimes I get whole sentences. Two 
wrens, who mean to make their nest on the same porch ledge that they 
used last summer, question each other: 

“Do you think that little Louise will be ever so much larger, this 
spring?” 

“Has the kitten she played with last summer been trained to be 
as kind to us as its mother was?” 

Then a swallow says to her mate, 

“Last year, our house shook, when the wind was strong. But 
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I think that John will nail it steady to the pole, by the time we get 
back.” 

Some of them talk about the chance for food. A cedar bird asks: 

“Do you remember the house where the children and the parents 
stood inside the window, and were pleased to see us have a good break- 
fast from their trees in the yard?” 

All of the older birds know that there may be rough weather on 
the trip. But one says, 

“If it should come a snowstorm, we know where are the pine and 
the cedar groves, to keep us warm.” 

Then there are the younger ones, those who last year were bird- 
lings in northern nests. Last autumn, they went for their first time, on 
the long journey south. Coming on the billows of soft winds, they flew 
through the light of brilliant forests, and over the brown of harvested 
fields. Now, for their first time, they are going north. They will 
face chill winds; the earth will be turning from gray or brown or black, 
to vivid green; the trees will show a velvety haze, as they unroll the 
soft foliage of early spring. ‘This first nort::ward flight is as exciting 
to the younger birds as is a boy’s first ocean trip, when he is going to 
explore islands filled with caves of hidden treasures. 

Large and small, gay-colored or drab, sweet singers or merely 
those who chirp, I feel them making their final preparations. Then 
away ! 

And I go out of doors, in the sharp spring mornings, looking for 
them, listening for them; hoping that if they did not get in with the 
twilight of the night before, they will come with the clear light of the 
early day. 

So to me, St. Valentine’s Day is Birds’ Day. Soon sweet voices 
will be singing from grass and tree and thicket, and swift wings will 
be flashing in the sunlight, as if a whole garden of flowers had begun 
to fly. 

One more thing I will tell you about my thoughts of the coming 
of the birds. It is this: 
Dear Jesus, help me to make people glad, wherever | go. 


SPEAK GENTLY 


Speak gently! It is better far 
To rule by love than fear; 

Speak gently! Let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here! 


—David Bates. 
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BUSY SUNBEAMS 
FRANCES W. FouLks 


Dear Wee Girlies—I wonder how many of you know what a 
sampler is> A sampler is a design worked on cloth in cross-stitch. 


iw. 


_ 


Diagram 1 


Sometimes it is a picture and sometimes, a 
decorated motto. Often the name and age 
of the maker, is worked in the corner. Prob- 
ably some of you have seen pictures of them, 
and I suspect a number of you have seen a 
real sampler that your own, or some other 
little girl’s great-grandmother made. In that 
long ago when little girls did not have so 


_many places to go, and so many little folks to 


play with as they have now, they spent lots 
of time with their thimbles and needles, and 
they made many beautiful things. 
Samplers were made on a special kind 
of cloth, and the work was done with the 
stitch which we call cross-stitch—just one 
thread crossed over the other like you would 
make an x. If you have ever seen a sampler, 
you can guess how much patience and time it 
took that little girl of long ago to complete 
her work, for most of the cloth had to be 


covered with those tiny crosses. When these samplers were finished, 
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they were usually framed and hung on the wall, to show relatives and 
company what a smart little girl lived in that home. 
~ Today we use this same cross-stitch, 
-—} but use it more sparingly, just a little bit as 
compared with the great-grandmother’s day. 
We usually see it on towels, scarfs, luncheon 
cloths and napkins, sofa pillows, and aprons. 
C) We use it just for a bit of decoration instead 
of making whole pictures or mottoes, as little 
girls did when great-grandmother was a girl. 
This month our home work is going to 
j be an apron, one which you can slip on quick 
as a wink, when you dry dishes for Mother, 
L] or when you help with the Sunday night tea. 
Look at diagram number | and you'll see 
how it is going to look. 
: Get mother to give you a piece of cloth; 
; “A muslin, either bleached or unbleached is nice, 
for it will launder well. How much will you 
need? Get your tape line, and have some 
one measure from your waistline in the back, over your shoulder to the 
bottom of your dress in front, and then allow about three inches more 
for the hem. How wide? Measure from shoulder to shoulder. 
Cut the cloth by this measurement, just a straight piece. Then 
cut a piece for the belt. Make it six inches wide, and long enough 
to reach around your waist, not tight, and allow about an inch to Jap 


Diagram 2 


Diagram 2 


over. Make a little hem on each side of the apron, then a three inch 
hem at the bottom. Find the middle of the belt and the middle of the 
unhemmed end of the apron, and tack them together. Gather the 
apron on each side of this tacked place so that it will be just long 
enough to fit across the back. Then sew it to the band. Turn down 
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about a fourth of an inch all around the rest of the band, double to- 
gether, and baste. It is ready to stitch on now. 

See diagram number 2. Sew some snaps on the ends, to fasten 
together in front. Measure up from the band to where your shoulders 
will come, and cut a place big enough for your head to go through 
easily, and hem all around. 

Most little girls and big ones, too, need a pocket, so cut out one big 
enough to suit you, two pockets if you want them. 

Now we are ready to trace the pattern on. Trace it first on a 
piece of paper, and be sure to make each little cross just the very best 
you can. See diagram number 3. Trace the pattern in the middle 
above the hem, and on each side, on the pocket, and below the neck. 
Look at diagram number | again. This is worked with a whole strand, 
six threads of your embroidery cotton. You may choose the colors 
you like best for the flower, pink or blue or purple or yellow. Then 
make the leaves green, of course. : 

If you will look at diagram number 4, 
you will see how the little crosses are made. 
First the whole row is crossed one way, then 
you come back crossing each one the other 
way. It is nice to work all the flowers on 
the apron first, then take the green floss and 
work all the leaves. 

Now I’m going to name this apron the 


joy apron, for I don’t want even one Wee 
D ‘ ag Lh athich + ever to let a frowning face come up through 


that neck. We must every one of us help, 
and to help the most, we need joy. So get your joy apron whenever 
Mother or big Sister needs help, and work so joyfully that everything 
there is to do will just fly, like time always does when we’re happy. 
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The fairies are the friends 


of all; 
They work by night and 
day, 
To give to us such happi- 
ness, 
As comes no other 


way. 


The goodly things they bring about, 

It gives me joy to tell, 
That you, as I, may know their worth, 
And learn to love them well. 


They draw the snowflakes to the earth, 

That we may coast down hill; 
And, for our skating, spread the ice, | 
On river, pond, and rill. 
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Then, just before J ack Frost takes leave, 
To find another home, 

Six hundred million fly away, 
In southern lands to roam. 


They go to seek the singing birds 
That left us in the fall; 

They coax them back—bluebird, and lark, 
Red robin, thrush, and all. 


When warm days smile on tender buds, 
Down by the dimpling creek, 


They tend the pussy willow blooms; 
They brush and comb them sleek. 


i 


And all along the sunny banks, 
To help the spring's return, 

They work with pretty violet, 
With moss, and rose, and fern. 


They ride upon the summer cloud, 
And roll the raindrops down. 
They paint the grass in country 
fields, 


‘And in the yards of town. 
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When day has gone, they find the stars, 
And hang them overhead, 
To give each bird a chamber lamp, 


Up in his leafy bed. 


And then, to chase the night away, 
We see that, by and by, 

They find the sun, where he had hid, 
And push him up the sky! 
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ROYAL, SECRETARY 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Life and Wisdom). 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Pin—The three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no 
evil. Price of pins, 25 cents each. 

Requirement for Membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary 
of the Booster Club, 917 Tracy ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports and Letters—A\ll Booster letters and club reports must be in by the 
twenty-fifth of the second month preceding date of issue. 

If your Booster friends do not answer your letters, write again, or write to 
one who will answer. - Please do not ask us to write for you. There are so many 
Boosters that we cannot write for you. 

When you send us a story or a poem for Wee Wisdom, please be sure to 
tell us whether you wrote it yourself, or whether you copied it. When you copy 
anything, give the author’s name, and tell from where you copied it. 

Peter Pan Cap—A Peter Pan cap is given each Booster who sends five 
subscriptions to Wee Wisdom. You do not have to send in all the names at one 
time; send them as you can, and when the fifth one is received, we will mail you 
a cap. 


Dear Wee’ Wisdom—I appreciate the Wee Wisdoms; they are very in- 
teresting. I am going to join the Busy Sunbeams, because I love to sew for my 
doll—Martha S. Thompson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I adore Wee Wisdom more than words can tell. 
It has made a better girl of me, and everybody notices the improvement. Some 
of them want to know how I did it. I simply answer, “‘Just big, little Wee 
Wisdom.” ‘That means that the magazine is little in size, but very big in 
meaning.—Lydia R. Carchia, 341 Rumney rd., Revere, Mass. 

Dear Wee Wisdom readers—Just a few words of praise of Wee Wisdom: 
I love to read it, especially the things about God and the poems by the Wee 
= children.—Vivien E. Bell, 6514 Chamberlain ave., University City, 

0. 

Vivien sent us a little poem, but we cannot use it because the directions 
for sending poems and stories, as given in the Booster Club department, were 
not followed. Vivien will remember next time, though. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I am always glad when you come. My aunt gave 
you to me. I enjoy all your stories very much. I was thirteen on October 22; 
have I a twin?—Reba Baynes, Marianna, Ark. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—lI am only three and a half, so Grandma reads your 
stories to me. I like dear little Kitteny-Cat and the Magic Pillows. I have 
learned to write “‘God is good,” all by myself.—Wéilliam Chenery, RFD route 
1, box 319, Arcadia, Calif. 

Dear Wees—I have enjoyed Wee Wisdom very much, and six or seven 
others have enjoyed it with me. We read the stories in our Sunday school class; 
the teacher thought they were the best she had ever heard.—Marie Oliver, 112 St. 
Louis ave., Clayton, Mo. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I love you very much. I like the Magic Pillows the 
best. I took Wee Wisdom to school once; the teacher read every story in the 
magazine to the class, and the pupils liked it very well_—Elizabeth Welty, 412 
Webster st., The Dalles, Ore. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI have received only two copies, but I love you al- 
ready. I like the letters and the Young Authors’ department best. Here is a 
poem which I wrote: 

WINTER 
When the short, cold days appear, 
The days of snow and ice; 
Wees think only of good cheer, 
And all things that are nice. 
—Helen Griffin, 535 Mitchell ave., Flushing, L. I. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I love to get Wee Wisdom. I like all of it, and | 
learn many of the poems. When I am hurt, I say, “Divine Love quickens, 
heals, and purifies me,”” and I am always healed. I love the pictures. I think 
every one who helps make Wee Wisdom so nice, surely loves little boys and 
girls—Rex Gerber, box 233, Granger, Wyo. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy you very much. [ like to read all the stories 
the Booster letters —Gertrude Martin, RFD route |, North Kansas City, 

0. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like your stories very much indeed, especially Aunt 
Joy’s Nature Talks and Peter’s adventures.—Gertrude MacGregor, 262 E. 
Washington st., lonia, Mich. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—My grandma sends you to me. I especially like 
“Peter Pan,” the Puzzle Page, and the Bible Lessons. Are there any Boosters 
in Bogota?—Marjorie Thorne, 99 Queen Anne rd., Bogota, N. J. 

Dear Wees—In Wee Wisdom, | like best ‘Peter Pan,” Busy Sunbeams, 
the Booster Club, ““What the Two-by-Four Found Out,” and all the poems. 
—Mildred Hansen, 25 Laveaga st., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy you immensely. I think the Lessons for 
Young Students are lovely; I always learn the little motto. I sprained my ankle, 
but I prayed, and it was well in a week.—Maitie Slaughter, 2627 Maple ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy you very much. When I finish with you, | 
lend you to a friend. I like the Young Authors and the verses. I do not fail 
to thank God daily for Wee Wisdom.—Louise Hoskinson, Vertrees, Ky. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—My aunt sends you to us. She spent a year in 
Canada, and she says that of all the wonderful things which she found there, 
the most wonderful is the Truth teaching. I am learning to keep well all the 
time. ‘“‘God is my health, I can’t be sick.”—Phyllis Veecock, Georgetown, 
Demerara, Brit. Guiana. 
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Dear Boosters—My aunt gave you to me. I am always glad when I see 
you in the mail. I was thirteen on December 12. Have I a twin?—Gertrude 
Shefler, box 102, Amberg, Wis. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI have received you for a long time. [I like all of 
the stories. One of the best was, ““The Help Yourself Garden.” I gave Wee 
Wisdom to a little four-year-old girl, and she liked it very much.—vLois Green- 
leaf, Mound City, Kans. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—That Unity Good Words Club pin helps me a lot. 
My little niece who is only three years old, had a sore on her foot. Mother 
taught her to say, ““God is love.’’ She tells me that her foot gets better, each 
time she says it. She also says ““The Prayer of Faith.” If such a little girl 
can do that, I think big people can, too.—Jrene Parker, 2582 St Jean ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy reading your stories and poems. Some of 
my friends at school just love to hear me tell Wee Wisdom stories. We cannot 
do without Wee Wisdom. My brothers like it, too. I am trying to get some 
of my friends to take it—-Cladys Grundmeyer, 300 Wagner st., Algiers, La. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I am very much pleased with Wee Wisdom, and 
very fond of it. I am going to try to get some more children to subscribe. Here 
is a verse I wrote: 

KEEP SMILING 
Have a smile for every one, 
As God has a smile for you; 
Don’t forget the smile that awaits you— 
A smile that is dear and true. 
—Gladys Kramer, 1734 N. Barry ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Marguerite Crouch, 1445 Mass. ave., Indianapolis, Ind., writes us that 
she pleased all the children in her room at school, by copying a story from Wee 
Wisdom and reading it at school. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I thank you for the lovely verses and stories in Wee 
Wisdom. I have been letting my friends read it, and they like it very well. 
It is very true that it teaches one a good deal about things which we should know, 
and I should miss Wee Wisdom if it stopped coming.—Doris Howard, 55 
Crawford ave., Windsor, Ont., Can. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI enjoy reading your beautiful lessons. Wee Wisdom 
has been good to me, and has taught me to be a good girl—lLeona Carreker, 
Talbotton, Ga. 

_ Dear Wees—I like Wee Wisdom very much, especially “Peter Pan,” 
the Magic Pillows, and the Booster Club.—Martha Brooker, 959 Hereford 
Drive, Akron, Ohio. . 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI love the little magazine, which has been coming 
to me for several years. I certainly do like the poems, “‘Peter Pan,” Aunt Joy's 
Nature Talks, and the Young Authors.—Margaret Wallingford, 5112 Lake 
st., Kern, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like you very much. I like the Magic Pillows 
and the letters best. My brother likes you as well as I do. Are there any Wees 
in Portland ?—Virginia Root, 1671 E. Morrison, Portland, Ore. 

My dear Royal—My aunt subscribed for Wee Wisdom for me. She 
thought it would bring pleasure to me, and it has. My mother, aunt, and uncle 
take Unity Magazine, and it has brought pleasure to them. I have suffered 
from asthma for five years, and I try to do everything possible to forget it. Wee 
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Wisdom has helped me more than anything else. The lesson for young students 
on “Good Words” appealed to me.—Ethel Young, 916 French st., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I am going to ask some school chums if they would 
Pgh take you. I like the Young Authors and the letters best. Here is a poem 

like: 
I love my mother, 
I love my father, 
I love my sister, too; 
I love the whole wide world, 
Don’t you? 
—Ethel Caine. 16 W. Seventh st., Erie, Pa. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Last summer, a playmate and I were playing in a 
basement which had been finished for a new house, and we could not get out. 
I said “The Prayer of Faith,”’ and then we soon got out. I always say that, 
when I’m in trouble.—Louise Lange, East Lansing, Mich. 

My dearest Wees—I enjoy our books. I think they help me quite a lot. 
I like best “‘Peter Pan,”’ the Magic Pillows, and the Bible Lessons.—Marjorie 
Veecock, Georgetown, Demerara, Brit. Guiana. 

y dear Wees—The Bible Lessons help very much, but best of all, I 
like “* Peter Pan.”’ I was very much afraid of spiders, but since I read what 
Peter Pan said, I am not afraid —Agnes Veecock, Georgetown, Demerara, 
Brit. Guiana. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I used to be very nervous, but since I have been 
reading Wee Wisdom, I have been benefited. I know it will do the same for 
others.—Delphine Miller, 3612 MacDonald ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

ar Unity—There is nothing to be more thankful for at Thanksgiving than 
the understanding of Truth, so that you cannot be sick.—Jessie Harris, 115 
Phoenix st., Tulsa, Okla. 

Dear Wees—lI like ““The Promise Girl,” “Peter Pan,” and the Bible 
Lessons best. The other stories are just lovely, too.—Rowena Casnar, 5215 
Grace ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Editor—Wee Wisdom is a joy to us; we find great pleasure in read- 
ing it. My three brothers and three sisters all enjoy it. I like “Peter Pan” 
and the poems best.—Dorothea Adams, 321 S. Park ave.. Buffalo, N. Y 

Dear Wee Wisdom—While I was sick, Wee Wisdom came. I read it 
over several times, and then I was made well. I like the poems and the story 
of “‘Peter Pan.”—Martha Stott, Aspen, Colo. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I certainly enjoy reading Wee Wisdom. Are 
there any Wees in Washington?—Dorothy Rudd, 231 E st., n.w., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy reading Wee Wisdom. The stories I like 
best are “Peter Pan,” Busy Sunbeams, Young Authors, Bible Lessons, the 
Puzzle Page, and the letters.—Hazel Cole, RFD route 4, Loveland, Ohio. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I cannot get along without you. You have helped 
me in many different ways. I used to be poor in arithmetic, and now I get 100 
almost every day. You have helped to strengthen my mind.—Ruth L. Tirman, 
4 Broome st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I am saving all my copies; I like to read them over 
and over. Wee Wisdom is the magazine that I can call my own.—Caroline 
Dutton, stop 6, Albany rd., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—I have read only one Wee Wisdom, but it has taught 
me to be good. I have learned to love you and the editor who prints the book. 
—Josephine Henderson, 1458 E. Twentieth st., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I love to read “‘Peter Pan’’ and the Bible Lessons. 
I like to read all of Wee Wisdom’s stories—Chester Swanson, 1920 S. Ver- 
mont, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Y ou are full of happiness, just like Pollyanna. As 
a birthday present, I think you are the best I could get.—Nora Fredersdorff, 
2119 Dixwell st., Davenport, lowa. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like best the Young Authors and the letters. I 
would like to hear from a Wee who was twelve years old on March 31.— 


Gladys Humphreys, Hondo, Texas. 


WEES WHO WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH OTHER WEES: 


Marguerite and Kathryn {J yrrel, Isleton, Calif.; Dorothea Adams, 231 
S. Park ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Anita Howell, Gen Del., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Arella Franklin, 1415 Sydnor st., Houston, Texas; Edith Van Buskirk, Du- 
mont, N. J.; Harriet Stilheins, 2542 S. Grant st., Denver, Colo.; Florence 
Courter, 71 Cedar ave., Montclair, N. J.; Ethel C. Young, 916 French st., 
Wilmington, Del.; Virginia Root, 1617 E. Morrison st., Portland, Ore.; Elza 
Venn, 3829 Rokeby st., Chicago, IIl.; Clifton Carlson, 1923 S. Forty-ninth 
Court, Cicero, IIl.; Myrtle Bailey, 430 Seymour st., Kamloops, B. C., Can.; 
Gertrude Shefler, box 102, Amberg, Wis. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOSTER CLUB: 


E. Sam Haskins, Grafton, N. H.; Winona Reinert, 132 Greendale st., 
Detroit, Mich.; Robert Clifton, 552 E. Thirty-fifth st., Chicago, Ill.; Felizia 
Peters, 28 Main st., Hempstead, N. Y.; Helen Stark, 8914 Hough ave., 
Thelma Forrester, 1468 Rockway ave., Clive Forrester, 1468 Rockway ave., 
Catherine Braun, 13457 Phillips ave., Frederick Braun, 13457 Phillips ave., 
Francis Steward, 1110 Bolivar ave., Willson Overbeck, 1512 Mentor ave., 
Mrs. Christopher, 1208 E. Seventy-first st., L. Lindersmith, 1414 E. One- 
hundred-tenth st., Robert Steward, 723 E. Ninety-third st., all of East Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Jack Duval, 1 W. One-hundred-third st., New York City; Mar- 
guerite and Kathryn Tyrrel, Isleton, Calif.; Margaret Twist, Isleton, Calif. ; 
Dorothea Adams, 321 S. Park ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rowena Casnar, 5215 
Grace ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Delphine Miller, 3612 MacDonald ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Hattie L. Slaughter, 2628 Maple ave., Dallas, Texas; Myrtle Bailey, 
430 Seymour st., Kamloops, B. C., Can.; Barbara and Martha Batt, 32 Erwin 
Park rd., Montclair, N. J.; Gertrude Shefler, box 102, Amberg, Wis. ; Frances 
Robinson, 815 St. Paul st., Denver, Colo. 


WEES WHO ASK THE PRAYERS OF OTHER WEES: 


Juanita Ireland, health; Edward Carlson, violin lessons; Josephine 
Henderson, health and school work; Chester Swanson, school work; Nora 
Fredersdorff, school work; Gladys Humphreys, school work, and health for 
friend; Harriet Stilheins, school work; Jaxie Cozart, health for mother, success 


for brother; Mildred McCann, health for Mrs. Pfeffer; Gladys Kramer, justice. 
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YOUNG 
AUTHORS 
DEI D EPABIMENT 


— 


NEVER FEAR 
BEATRICE ANTHONY 9 years) 


Dear children, never featy 
For God and love and truth are here, 
Here, and there, and everywhere. 


HOW ISABELLE SUCCEEDED 
RuTH Boyp (8 years) 


There was once a girl named Isabelle Foster. One day, a girl 
named Margaret came in. 

“Hello,” said she. “I came to invite you to my party.” 

“Can I go, Mamma, please>”’ said Isabelle. 

“Yes, you may go and wear your silk cashmere dress,” said her 

mother. 
“Show me that dress,” said Margaret. 

“All right,” said Isabelle. “Come along. What day is today >” 

“Tt is Tuesday. Tomorrow’s the party day. I invited Hilda 
Vish. I didn’t want her. Mother did, though.” 

That night Isabelle said, 

“Mother, do you think I ought to try to like Hilda Vish? | 
don’t see how I can. 

““Ask God,” said her mother. “He can help you.” 

That night Isabelle said her prayers, and ended with, “ and help 
make Hilda my friend.” 

The next afternoon Isabelle went to the party. When she got 
there, Hilda was playing. 

‘Please play some more,” said Isabelle. 

When the party ended, Hilda and Isabelle had become good 
friends. When Isabelle said her prayers that night, she ended with, 
“and I am glad you made Hilda my friend.” 
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THE PANSY’'S MOTTO 
MELVvA FowLer (11 years) 
Sparks, Nev. 


A little pansy grew by a pretty red rose in a garden. The pansy 
was always cheerful and full of smiles. The rose liked the pansy, 
and they were the best of friends. 

But when the rose came into full bloom, all the people praised 
it, and it grew vain. Then the rose no longer thought of the pansy 
as a sweet flower, but said that it was too plain. 

The lady who owned the garden was a cheerful lady. She took 
care of children in the spring, summer, and fall. A little lame girl was 
sent there to rest. When the little girl heard that the lady had a gar- 
den, she wanted to see it, so the lady showed it to her. 

When the little girl came to the rose, she looked at it and said, 

“You are too haughty; you will be sorry some day.”” But when she 
looked down at the pansy, she exclaimed, “Oh! what a sweet flower!” 

The pansy and the little girl enjoyed many happy hours together. 
The pansy told the little girl many stories about the wonders of na- 
ture, always ending the story with, “Always be cheerful and smiling.” 

By the time the little girl was ready to go home, she was healed, 
and was able to walk. By this time, too, the rose had lost all of her 
haughtiness, and was again as sweet as she used to be. 

This was the motto which the pansy taught to the rose and the 
little girl: 

“Always be cheerful and smiling, if you want to get the good 
things of the world.” 

When the autumn leaves fell, making a warm winter bed for the 
flowers, the pansy and the rose were the best of friends again. The 
rose declared that she would try always to do good. 


GOD'S BLESSINGS 
LuciLeE Lovet (12 years) 
202 N. Grand, Los Angeles, Calif. 


God blesses the flowers, 
That cover Mother Earth; 
God blesses his children, 
For all they are worth; 
God blesses the birds, 
That fly in the air; 

God blesses the animals, 
That live everywhere. 
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PATIENCE 
TomMuin (11 years) 
2482 Bush st., San Francisco, Calif. 


Carol wanted a new white apron with ruffles on it. She thought 
it would be very pretty. 

While she was sitting in the hammock, she fell asleep. While 
she was asleep, an old cotton stalk with long, soft, white hair came 
to her and said, 

“Good morning, Carol. So you want a nice white apron with 
ruffles on it, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Carol. “How did you know?” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Cottonstalk, “get a bag and follow me. 
I will show you a place where white aprons grow.” 

So Carol got a bag and followed Mr. Cottonstalk until they 
came to a large field. Then Mr. Cottonstalk said, 

“Pick this cotton until your bag is full.” 

Carol picked the cotton, and when she had finished, she gave it 
to Mr. Cottonstalk. 

Mr. Cottonstalk said to Carol, 

“You have worked bravely, and if you do as I say, you will have 
a nice white apron, all your own. Put the bag on your back and carry 
it to the factory.” 

Carol did as she was told, and strode over fields and hills, until 
she came to the factory. When she stepped inside the door, she heard 
the big wheels buzzing, “beom, beom, beom,” and singing: 


Over and over we go, 
Spinning the cotton, as white as the snow, 
Weaving the cloth for aprons, you know, 

So over and over we go. 


Carol untied her bag and gave it to the man. He said, 

“Now, watch.” 

Before Carol could count five, the cloth was handed to her, and 
the factory man said, 

“Take this cloth home to your mother, and have her make you a 
nice apron.” 

Just as Carol was going to open her eyes very wide and say 
“Thank you” to the man, she discovered that she was sitting on her 
own doorstep. She heard her mother calling her and saying, 

“Look here, Carol. I have made you a nice, little apron, all 
white, with ruffles on it.” 

Patience is a wise word. 
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A LITTLE BIRD'S SONG 
Selected for Wee Wisdom by ELEANOR SCHELLHARDT ° 


There came to my window at break o’ day 
A dear little bird of speckled gray. 

He sang so sweet and stayed so long, 

I went to the window to hear his song. 
He flew away, and up so high, 

He seemed to pierce the very sky. 

But he came back another day, 

And this I heard the birdie say— 

“T am always happy, I never fret, 

Tho’ the sky be dark and the day be wet; 
I soar and fly, and sing my song, 


And glorify God the whole day long.” 


IN A BIRD FAMILY 
MARGARET CROMARTIE 
Ingold, N. C. 
This is a story of a mother bird and a father bird, and how they 
feed and teach their little ones. 
They work faithfully bringing food for the little ones. They 
work all day long, every day, to feed them. 
When the time comes for the young birds to be taught to fly, 
it is fun to watch the mother bird and the father bird teaching them. 
When the little birds are hatched from the shell, they have little 
wings, and when these become strong, they can fly. I do not expect 
to fly, because I was born without any wings, and I do not see any 
coming on anywhere. 


DORIS' TROUBLES 
Rita Haskins (11 years) 

There was once a girl named Doris. She was seven years old. 
She lived in a beautiful farm house. She had a cat and a dog, and 
even a calf, but still she was not pleased. Every time things went 
wrong, she got down and kicked and screamed. Afterward, she felt 
sorry. One day she said to her mother, 

“What can I 

“Well,” said her mother, “I am glad you feel sorry. Now to- 

night, when you go to bed, you pray that you will not do it again. 
But you must also try not to do it again.’ 


So she prayed that night, and she never kicked and screamed 
again, when things went wrong. 
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HAROLD EVANS ||| KELLOGG 
A FEEDING BOX FOR BIRDS 


In many parts of the country, it is still cold and stormy, and the 
seeds and other foods which Mother Nature provides for her little 
feathered children are covered with snow. E-ven in countries where 
the snow seldom falls, the foods which the birds eat, naturally become 
rather scarce at this season of the year. All of us like to have the birds 
around our homes throughout the year, and we can encourage them 
at this season by putting out food for them. This month we are going 
to show you how to make an outdoor feeding box, which will help 
you to attract the birds to your homes. 

This box is to be so constructed that it may be fastened to the 
window sill, in order that you may watch the birds from the inside of 
the house. Or, if you wish, you may fasten it to a nearby tree or shed. 

The box may be made of any kind of soft wood, which is one 
half inch thick and smooth on both sides. 

First measure and cut out the five pieces according to the dimen- 
sions given in the diagram, sawing each piece a little outside of the line. 
Then smooth the pieces down to the line with a plane or rough file. 
Each piece should then be smoothed and cleaned with sandpaper. 

Nail the two side pieces to the ends of the baseboard. The back 
and front pieces should be nailed on last. You will notice that the 
back and front pieces are each one inch longer than the baseboard, in 
order that they may reach to the outside surface of the side pieces. If 
material of a thickness other than one half inch is used, it will be neces- 
sary to change the length of the front and back pieces accordingly. 
In case you wish to make the box of material of a different thickness, it 
would be well to make the bottom and side pieces first, following the 
dimensions given in the diagram. After these are nailed together, 
measure the entire length across the front of the box, and then cut the 
front and back pieces the same length. 

The box may be painted if you wish, but the birds probably will 
like it better, just as it is. 
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Two or three nails or screws will be sufficient to fasten the box 
to the window sill, or to a tree or shed. 

A\fter the box is in place, the next thing to consider is how to care 
for it, and what foods to put into it to attract the birds. We can put 
a few bread crumbs into the box at first, because nearly all birds which 
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come close to our homes, relish these. Then we might try different 
kinds of grains and seeds, such as wheat, hemp, sunflower seeds, and 
crushed nuts. The different kinds of birds which will patronize our 
outdoor cafeteria, like different things, and it will be well to experi- 
ment with different foods until you find the ones which they seem to 
like best. Those Wees who live in the city, can get a box of the bird- 
seed that is prepared for canaries, to experiment with. On very cold 
days, you might put a small dish full of slightly warmed water in the 
box, also. 

If the birds do not come to the box for the first few days, do not 
become discouraged. Many of the birds may seem timid at first, but 
after a while they will learn that you love them and that you do not 
intend to harm them. Then you may be surprised to see how tame they 
will become, and a large variety of birds probably will visit your feeding 
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station. Some people who have fed the birds in this way, have had 
them become tame enough to eat from their hands. 

We must remember to take special care of the box on cold, stormy 
days, and to keep it free from snow, because it is on these days that 
we will be of the most service to our little friends. 

We do not need to discontinue caring for the feeding box at the 
approach of spring, because by maintaining a feeding station, and 
always having a pan of fresh water for the birds to bathe in, we will 
encourage them to make their nests near our homes. Then, because 
we have done what we could to make them happy, they will make us 
happy with their songs. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


[Boosters who wish to help other Boosters, can do so by saying 
this prayer for them.] 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


e 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth, that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick ; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 
God is my All, I know no fear, 

Since God and Love and Truth are here. 
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THE WIND AND THE MILL 


Blow, wind, blow; and go, mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn; 

That the baker may take it, and into rolls make it, 
And send us some hot in the morn. » 


—Book of Knowledge. 
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Lesson 8, FEBRUARY 19, 1922. 
ELISHA AND NAAMAN THE SYRIAN.—2 Kings 5:1-4, 9-14 


GoLDEN TEXxT—Bless Jehovah, O my soul, And forget not all his 
benefits: Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases. 
—Psalm 103; 2, 3. 


There was once a very great man who was captain of the army of 
Syria. His name was Naaman. He was a man of wealth, high position, 
and leadership, but he was a leper. On one of his trips into Israel, he 
brought back, as a captive, a little maid to wait upon his wife. Now this 
little maid knew of Elisha and of all the wonderful things which he had 
done, and she said to Naaman’s wife, “There is a man in Israel who can 
cure your husband.” When Naaman was told of this, he decided to go 
to see Elisha. He gathered gifts and money and many servants, and set out 
with much ceremony for Israel. He reached Elisha’s house, and sent a 
messenger in to tell Elisha that he had arrived. This was Elisha’s reply, 
sent to him through the servant: “Go and wash in the Jordan seven times, 
and you will be made whole.” This made Naaman angry. He said, “Here 
am I, a great man, having come all this way, and now this poor prophet 
tells me to go and wash in the river! I could have done that in my own 
country. Why doesn’t he come out here and make a big fuss over me?” 
But finally his servants persuaded him to try what Elisha had instructed him 
to do, and after washing in the Jordan seven times, Naaman was healed 
as Elisha had said. You see, Naaman had to learn that wealth and po- 
sition have nothing to do with the healing power of the Holy Spirit. He 
had to learn to obey, and no matter how small and insignificant were the 
things which the man of God instructed him’ to do, he must do them in a 
meek and humble spirit. And see how forgiving was the little maid whom 
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Naaman had captured and taken from her own country and people! And 
what a wonderful blessing she had brought to him and his household! 


Questions for the Children to Answer 


Tell in your own way what this lesson means to you. 
HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEsSON—!/ hear and heed the 
voice of Spirit in every detail of my life. 


LESSON 9, FEBRUARY 26, 1922. 
ELISHA’S HEAVENLY DEFENDERS.—II Kings 6:8-23. 


GoLDEN TExtT—The angel of Jehovah encampeth around about 
them that fear him, And delivereth them.—Psalm 34:7. 


The king of Syria prepared to go out in war against Israel. He 
was cunning and crafty, but he was no match for Israel’s “man of God” 
—Elisha. Now Elisha, through his wonderful God-given wisdom, knew 
of the plans of the Syrian army, so he said to the king of Israel, “The 
Syrian army is hidden in such a place, ready to attack the Israelites as 
they pass by.” The king sent out scouts to learn whether Elisha was 
right, and sure enough they discovered the Syrian army in the place which 
Elisha had named. When the king of Syria discovered that his plans had 
failed, he was greatly troubled. He asked his officers who the traitor could 
be. The men replied, “There is no traitor. Your plans were known to the 
prophet in Israel.” Then the king of Syria decided to steal upon Elisha 
in the night, and take him captive. Elisha’s servant awakened in the morn- 
ing to find that they were surrounded by the horses and chariots and soldiers 
of the Syrians. What a predicament! But Elisha was not greatly dis- 
turbed, and he told the servant not to fear. Then Elisha prayed that the 
servant’s eyes might be opened to behold their deliverance, and God heard 
the prayer. The servant beheld the mountains full of horses and chariots; 
then he knew that God had sent help. 

Questions for the Children to Answer 

Why did not Elisha pray for an army to protect him from the Syrians? 
He knew that help was already at hand. 

Why did the plans of the Syrians fail? Because God was not claimed 
by them as their righteousness and deliverance. Elisha and the Israelites 
knew God to be their protection and help. 

Why did Elisha have no fear? Because he knew that God was 
greater than all the armies in the world, and he placed his faith in him. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEsson—/ will trust in the Lord 
in time of trouble. 
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Lesson 10, Marcu 5, 1922. 
JEHOVAH’S MERCY TO A HEATHEN CITY.—Jonah 3:1-4:11. 
- GOLDEN TExT—Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts; and let him return unto Jehovah, and he will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.—Isaiah 55:7. 

You have read the story of how Jonah was bidden to go on a mission 
for the Lord into Nineveh, and how he became afraid and went to 
sea with several sailors. Then a great storm came, and the sailors discovered 
that in some way Jonah had disobeyed God, and they thought the storm 
must have come as punishment to him, so they cast him into the sea. A 
very big fish swallowed Jonah, and he remained in the fish three days, 
until the Lord heard his prayer and delivered him. Then when God again 
bade him go to Nineveh, he went willingly. Nineveh was a very large 
city, and also a very wicked place. Jonah went there with the message 
that if the people did not repent of their evil ways, the entire place would 
be destroyed. The people believed him, and all repented of their evil ways 
—from the king to the lowliest person in the city. God saw their repentance, 
and saved the city. 

Questions for the Children to Answer 

What is the principal thing taught by this lesson? Repentance. 

Is it enough to say that we have repented in our hearts> No. We 
must show our repentance by our acts. 

What is the attitude of God toward one who shows that he is sorry for 
his wrong doings? God is always willing to forgive such a one. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEsson—/ forgive all people, and 
I acknowledge God’s forgiveness to me. 
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Lesson 11, Marcu 12, 1922. 
AMOS WARNS ISRAEL.—Amos 6:1-8. 

GOLDEN TEXT—Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler; 

And whosoever erreth thereby is not wise. 
—Proverbs 20:1. 

Our lesson today is about Amos, who was a shepherd. He also cared 
for sycomore trees. He was very observing, and it was his habit, as he 
worked alone, to contrast the wealth with the poverty, the goodness with 
the cruelty, and the rights with wrongs of the people about him. All 
this created in his heart the desire to go forth as a worker for the Lord, so 
he went into Israel with his message. He reminded the people that there 
was much they could do to better conditions in the world about them. He 
also pointed out that it is not God’s wish for any one to be idle, but that 
God loves those who always find something to do, some mission of love and 
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service. These people looked about them at the mountains, and thought, 
“How sheltered and protected are we! No harm can possibly come to us!” 
They forgot that their trust should be placed in God. Amos was trying 
to make them understand what great good they could do, if they would only 
take thought for others. How is it with us? Do we think only of ourselves, 
or do we consider others? Do we provide only for our own comfort and 
welfare, or do we look about us to see what service we can render to God 
through our fellow men? . 
Questions for the Children to Answer 

Tell some of the things you can do to help others. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEssoN—J seek to do the works 
of Jesus Christ, and minister to the needs of those about me. 


Lesson 12, Marcu 19, 1922. 
THE DOWNFALL OF ISRAEL.—II Kings 17:1-18 


GOLDEN TEXxT—Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. 
—Proverbs 14:34. 

God had repeatedly warned the Israelites, through prophets and wise 
men, of what would come to them if they did not forsake their evil ways, 
but the people would not hear. God's law itself is good, but our dis- 
obedience to it brings disaster to us, every time. For instance, there are many 
children who have beautiful homes, kind and loving parents, and every 
advantage, yet they finally come to prison or to something else equally as 
sad. This would perhaps not have occurred, had they listened to the wise 
and loving counsel of their parents. This was the state of affairs in Israel. 
God had saved them many times, and had listened to their words of re- 
pentance, and this was all the more reason why they should have sought to 
change their way of living, but they did not. The loving forgiveness of our 
parents is but an illustration of God’s goodness to the Israelites. But after 
a time, when they had broken the law often, they lost their wisdom and 
strength, and were taken captive and illtreated. It was not God who 
shut them away from the sunlight of his love, but their own disobedience 
to God’s instructions. 

Questions for the Children to Answer 

What does this lesson mean to you? 

Was it a stern angry God who weakened the Israelites and cast them 
into bondage? No. They had the opportunity of saving themselves. 

What happens to us if we continually break God’s laws? Sickness, 
poverty, discouragement, and unhappiness are the results of broken law. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEsson—God’s law of love shall 
rule my life. 
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Can you read this verse? 


Answers to A Sting Contest will be given in March Wee 
Wisdom. 
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“T s’pose they’re having their valentine box at school, now,” 
and Jimmy sighed, as he gazed from the window at the icebound world. 

“T was the postman last year,” he added, as an unhappy after- 
thought. 

Good Mrs. Arnold, kneading bread at a near-by table, nodded 
her head understandingly. 

“Too bad, Jimmy; but who ever expected a storm like this?” 

Jim and his father had come to the ranch the Friday before, to 
stay until Sunday. There had been a big snow and then a rain, fol- 
lowed by a freeze, making the mountain roads almost impassable. 

It was a wonder world, with every tree and bush brilliant and 
glistening. But Jimmy was seeing nothing of this, as he gazed ab- 
sently from the window. His thoughts were miles away, in a school- 
room, where his playmates were having their valentine party. 

A little bird hopped on the window ledge, attracting his attention 
in spite of himself. He smiled at the funny way in which the tiny 
creature cocked his head on one side, as though he would say, 

““How are you, in there?” 

A sudden thought came to Jimmy. 

“Mrs. Arnold, what do the birds eat, in this kind of weather >” 

“Nothing much, right now, Jimmy boy. You see, they eat weed 
seeds and the seeds from the cedar cones during the winter, but when 
the ice covers everything, they can’t reach them. I suspect they are 
cold and hungry, today.” 

“Oh! let me feed them. Avren’t there some bread crumbs, or 
something >?” 

“That’s a splendid idea, Jimmy. It will be giving the birds a 
valentine.” 

Jimmy stopped his headlong rush for his coat and cap. 

“IT know what I'll do. I'll get a stick and scratch a big heart on 
the crust of the snow, then put the crumbs inside.” 

The heart was rather uneven, but the birds didn’t mind, and 
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Jimmy forgot his disappointment when he saw how cheerful and happy 
they were. His party was a success, from the start. 

That afternoon, while Jimmy was reading, the most delicious smell 
came from the kitchen. He didn’t go out there, because Mrs. Arnold 
said that she was too busy to entertain small boys. 

That night after dinner, when everybody sat around the log fire, 
Mrs. Arnold brought in a platter and put it down in front of Jimmy. 

What do you suppose it was? 

Big, fat, heart-shaped cookies, with a big, fat raisin in the center of 
each. 

“Why, they’re valentine cookies,” exclaimed Jimmy. 

“Of course they are, Sonny, and they are for you, though you may 
share them, if you like.” 

Jimmy jumped up and passed his valentines to each of the fire- 
side group. 

“But how did you make them heart-shaped?’’ he asked the 
beaming Mrs. Arnold. 

“Your heart in the snow made me think of it, Jimmy. I remem- 
bered that I used to make heart-shaped cookies when my boys were 
small, and I just rummaged around until I found the old cutter.” 

“Well, it has been a nice Valentine’s Day after all,” said Jimmy, 
as he wished Mrs. Arnold good night. 

“The valentine I gave was queer, but I guess the birds liked it all 
right—and the valentine I got was the best ever.” 


THE LAND OF NOD 
From breakfast on through all the day, 
At home among my friends | stay; 
But every night I go abroad, 

Afar into the land of Nod. 
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Try as I like to find the way, 
I never can get back by day, 
Nor can remember plain and clear 
The curious music that I hear. 


—The Book of Knowledge. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
Over the sea. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
All that love me! 


—Milnes. 


READING FOR THE WEES 
UNITY CALENDAR 


You can have a real sure-enough pretty calendar of your own, 
in your own room, with beautiful words written on it, that you can 
either read for yourself, or have read for you. These words are the 
same ones that we use each month in Silent Unity, and that are used 
by our whole big Unity family all over the wide world. The cal- 
endar comes in a pretty box. Price, 60 cents. 


THE BOOK OF SILENT PRAYER 

Our boys and girls who are old enough to read, will want to 
have one of these prayer books right on a table by the bed. 
Then just before you turn your soul over to God in sleep, you can 
read one of these little prayers as part of your evening devotions; 
and you can begin the next day in the same way. This practice will 
help to keep you well, happy, and successful in your studies and 
games. Price, 75 cents. 


WEE WISDOM'S WAY 
Jesus said: “‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for to such belongeth the kingdom of God.” 
Through the questionings of Baby Grace, her whole family is 
made over. You'll love to get acquainted with them all; they are 
like the people who live in the same block with you. Prices, $1.50, 
and 75 cents. 


WEE WISDOM PICTURE BOOK 


If you didn’t have Wee Wisdom magazine, year before last 
(1920), you must get your fairy godmother to buy “Wee Wisdom 
Picture Book” for you. It has thirty colored pictures, and thirty-one 
others, making over sixty pictures all together. Then it also contains 
stories—one about Indians, one called “Three Travelers,” and 


another named, ““What Puck Told Peter.” Price, $1.00. 


TREASURE BOX 


You girls all know the fairy story of the diamonds and toads. 
Well, while this story is not at all like that one, it in some way re- 
minds one of it. Treasure Box gives me now that same thrill of 
interest that those old-time fairy stories used to. You know now 
what a good time you can have reading this charming tale that is 
illustrated with many pretty pictures. Price, 50 cents. 


LOVE’S ROSES 
We all like this story, around Unity, though we are grown folks. 
We enjoy reading about Thelma, and how she earned her perfect 
crown of roses. I suppose it’s because big folks as well as little 
folks love to travel in the land of imagination, and love to see good 
people getting what’s coming to them. Price, 25 cents. 


When I make my yearly visit 

From the Ever-Ever land, 

Grown-ups sing love songs to greet me, 
Children run in glee to meet me, 


For I lead a pink-cheeked archer by the hand. 


If he sees you, he will shoot you, 

And his aim is always true. 

His good bow is strong and steady— 
Love-tipped arrows always ready 

To gladden hearts as nothing else can do. 


me 
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A thought of love, 
Warm as the sun, 
I give the world— 
Day has begun. 


NOON 


A word of love 
To alll meet, 
Love words come 


back— 
The day is sweet. 


A song of love. 
Lullaby, dear: 


I sleep in peace— 


The night is here. 
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